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nivance of the authorities. These savage and despicable manifestations of racial intolerance added nothing to the stability and prestige of the monarchy which their perpetrators ostensibly had at heart.
The law of August 6, 1905, defining the procedure for elections to the State Duma, as the consultative assembly announced in February was to be known, was greeted with a chorus of abuse and derision. The franchise, based on the familiar theory that the peasants were devoted to the Crown, was so framed as to ensure, through an intricate system of indirect voting, a large representation of the peasantry, while high property qualifications disfranchised the bulk of the urban population, especially intellectuals and industrial workers. The conservatives disapproved both of the proposed assembly and of the method by which it was to be chosen. The opposition was of one mind that the Duma should be boycotted or should be used for propaganda purposes and the assembly ''torpedoed from within/7 The government, moreover, had to bear the onus of the unpopular peace settlement agreed upon in the middle of August, although its terms were less severe than might have been expected in view of Russia's undistinguished war record.
A surprise law of August 27, 1905, granted antonomy to the universities. Irresistible outside pressure and the broad interpretation put on this loosely worded enactment by university authorities (now elected by academic corporations) turned the lecture halls into public forums where freedom of speech and of assembly blossomed immune from police intervention. Revolutionary oratory flowing from the rostrums deserted by the professors inflamed the imagination of eager audiences in which university students mingled with government officials, tradesmen, artisans, factory workers, soldiers, starry-eyed society matrons, housewives, and even children. The St. Petersburg Soviet of Workers' Deputies soon to be established, according to its president G. S. Khrustalev-Nosar, was a by-product of university autonomy.
Political tension having reached the breaking point, the long-expected mass action took the form of a general strike. In the second half of September the Moscow printers and bakers laid down their tools, while a sympathetic strike was declared in St. Petersburg, but by October 5 the movement seemed to subside. On October 7, however, a railway strike organized by the railway union, an association that functioned openly, although lacking official recognition, broke out in Moscow, and within a few days spread to the entire network,